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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF WORDS. The a 
new horizons 


bility to read opens 
for these Filipinos. IWiteracy is a blight in many lands. 

































BY WILLIAM M. O’BRIEN, M.M. 





Up Among 
the Strange Ones 


These simple, friendly people are descendants of headhunters. 





§ HAKKa people live, from necessity 

and from custom, in the mountains. 

The name “Hakka” means late- 

comer, and latecomers usually get 

the mountains — all the real estate 

that is left. It was that way on the _— 

mainland of China. It is the same — * . 
here on Formosa. ! 

I believe it is true that the small ' 
group of Maryknollers in Kaying, | 
China, had the distinction of being | 
the only missioners to work a | 
the Hakkas and to speak their lan- 1 
guage. We certainly surprised the 
mainland Hakkas, and surprise the 
ones here, by speaking their lan- 
guage. It is such a rare and lowly 
tongue, in comparison with Man- 
darin. 

But there are other peo- 
ple in this region — the 
aborigines. I went up to 
their section not long ago, 
~@ to attend a wedding. 
i Before starting, I had to 
secure a permit from the! 
Government. The aborig- ‘ 
ines live on what might 
be called reservations. No * 
outsider can enter the, 
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world of the aborigines without , 
pass, and securing one is not easy. 

The road up to their mountain 
world is a long, winding one that 
leads through some breath-taking 
scenery. Up and up it climbs into 
the fastness of the beautiful but wild 
mountain chain that forms the huge 
backbone of Formosa. 

Most of the fields are set on the 
mountainsides at dizzy angles, 
There is terracing of a sort but none 
of the flat-bed terracing that js 
found in other parts of Asia. Steep 
grades notwithstanding, water bu 
faloes sedately draw plows in places 
where one would think they were 
bound to tumble off the hillsides 
into the valley. 

I stayed overnight with my 
friends. The house in which I wasa 
guest was built of planking on poles, 
with a grass roof. I watched the peo- 
ple sing and dance and drink their 
sour beer. They have special per- } 
mission from the Government to| 
brew their own. 

Their songs were unintelligible to | 
me because I haven’t learned the 
dialect. But that didn’t stop me 
from conversing with them because 
there are other possibilities. Most 
of them speak Chinese; all of those 
who are over fifteen years of age 
speak Japanese. Their preference is j 
for their own dialect, a Malayan 
one that is peculiar to this tribe. 
There are seven tribes of these abo- 
rigines, scattered over these moun- 
tains, and each tribe has its own) 
dialect. 

The aborigines themselves don't ; 
know what land their ancestors 
came from, or when they settled on 
Formosa. Experts in the field of 
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anthropology have many theories 
on the subject. Japanese scholars, 
after painstaking study, concluded 
that the aborigines belong to the 
Malayan stock, and that they 
migrated to Formosa in prehistoric 
times, like the 
American In- 
dians, from 
southeast 
Asia. 

What do 
aborigines 
look like? 
Well, the old 
women in the 
dance that I watched looked a lot 
like witches! Their faces were deco- 
rated with green tattoos. The men 
also tattoo their faces. But I could 
see a pattern developing as I looked 
at the faces of the younger ones; 
some of them are pitted with scars 
resulting from the removal of tat- 
toos. 

Most of the aborigines are small 
of build but there are large-framed 
individuals as well. The develop- 
ment of their character is closely 
telated to geography. Mother Na- 
ture has molded them to be straight, 
honest and true mountaineers. All 
of them have straight eyes, as dis- 
tinct from the slanted ones of Chi- 
nese and Japanese. In their own 
surroundings, the aborigines dress 
rather informally in clothing made 
of uncolored cloth. But when fixed 
up for town, younger folk dress well 
and are distinctly attractive. 

I find the aborigines such friendly 
people that it’s hard for me to real- 
ize that not too long ago they were 
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notorious for headhunting. Their 
present society is under strict con- 
ventional control. They admire a 
man of physical strength and look 
up to him as a leader. From child- 
hood they are trained to run great 
distances 
along moun- 
tain paths 
and to wade 
through rap- 
ids with agil- 
ity. I find baf- 
fling their love 
for traveling 
at night and in 
all kinds of weather. At home each 
family spends much time hunched 
around a small open fire in the 
home, with scrawny dogs as com- 
panions. 

The aborigines have little formal 
religion but many of them are be- 
coming Christians. I think it will be 
easy to convert more of them. All 
that is needed is the necessary num- 
ber of catechists. 

I said Mass for them under the 
open sky. It seemed as though I 
were on top of the world. But the 
backdrop showed I wasn’t on top 
yet; still higher mountains pro- 
truded there. Nearby are natural 
hot springs 

On the way back to the mission, 
I hailed a truck, and put my bike 
aboard. The driver was hauling logs 
in a Japanese-made Isuzu, a five-ton 
Diesel. He welcomed me into his 
cab because he was happy to have 
a chance to practice his high-school 
English on me during the long drive 
into the valley. * 8 
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GIVE ME A 


CHRISTMAS 


KUHN, M.M. 


BY JAMES J. 


@ wuite the words “Mia Christ- 
mas’”’ are still ringing in my ears, I 
think is a good time to let you know 
how my first Christmas in Africa 
impressed me. The words, “Mia 
Christmas,” mean “Give me a 
Christmas,” the word gift is under- 
stood. 

Perhaps I should mention first 
how I happen to be here at the 
Masonga mission. On December 12, 
I left Nyegina mission, crossed the 
North Mara Bay by ferry, then 
headed for our Luo mission at Ko- 
wak and there spent a week. My 
things and myself then boarded a 
truck which bumped its way the 
last 31 miles to this mission. 

The few days before Christmas 
went by quickly. Surrounded as I 
was with Luos, the language seemed 
to come with increased speed. On 
the 2oth, I began to think that 
Christmas had been moved up, here 
in Africa, when little Wilifrida came 
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to me outside of church and handed 
me two eggs. A day or so later 
another girl stood outside my door, 
with a chicken as a gift. 

Just before Christmas, seventeen 
youngsters received their First Holy 
Communion; 76 adults finished the 
twenty-orie-month course and re- 
ceived the Sacrament of Baptism. 
The following Monday, twenty-four 
infants and children of Catholic par- 
ents had the saving waters poured 
over their heads. Every Monday is 
the day for infant baptisms; the 
adults’ turn comes four different 
times during the year. During the 
last six months of their instructions, 
the adults — then known as jo- 
sacrament or sacrament people — 
come from far and near and live 
here at the mission, going home 
only on week-ends to replenish their 
food supply. You would beimpressed 
if you could see the devotion that 
they put into this final stage of prep- 
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aration. God’s grace is certainly 








ded | very much in evidence: I say this 
ater because, for most of the people it’s 
oor, the first time they've ever been 
under such strict discipline, the first 
teen time they've had to put up a sus- 
oly | tained effort. Perhaps the climate 
[the | is one reason against their doing 
re- j} soordinarily. 
ism. For days before Christmas, the 
four | two Padris here were busy with con- 
par- | fessions. Two days before the feast, 
ured | Father Pierce went on safari to 
ay is Kamageta, one of our outmissions, 
the to take Christmas to the people in 
rent ; that vicinity. On Christmas Eve I 
the | was quite surprised when Gallus, 
ions, | One of our native teachers, invited 
| Jo- | wstoa Christmas play. It was held 
e — | inthe open, under a moonlit sky. 
live | Aside from forgetting a few lines, 
jome | all did well — including the bleat- 
their ; ing sheep. 
essed | «It seemed strange to hear, “‘Mis- 
that | awa Maria, i pong gi nema... .” 
rep- 
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rather than “Hail Mary, full of 
grace...’ Actually I believe the 
play was more realistic than many 
I’ve seen in the States — probably 
because of the setting, akin to that 
of Bethlehem since shepherding is a 
big part of the people’s life. Mary, 
dark of skin herself, and a real- 
live chocolate-colored Christ Child 
served to remind the audience that 
Christ and His Church are meant 
for all men. The mosquitoes buzzed 
their “Thanks for the blood, Bud!” 
and sped off. 

On Christmas I had the privilege 
of celebrating the Mass at 6:30; it 
was preceded by my first two Masses. 
As I approached the church near 
5:20 A.M., there were a lot of na- 
tives already there, waiting to get in; 
such a crowd’ came that seats were 
scarce. For High Mass, the crowd 
was so great'that many were ‘out- 
side, listening at the windows. The 
Communions were very numerous. 
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Ordinarily the church is big 
enough for the Sunday congrega- 
tion. But on a feast like Christmas, 
the Christians from even great dis- 
tances come in. I have to hand it to 
the old people especially, consider- 
ing the long walks some of them 
must take. 

Did Christmas here seem like 
Christmas at home? It seemed more 
like the first Christmas! Of course 
we had no snow, and its whiteness 
does give an added touch to Christ- 
mas at home. But then snow is one 
of those accidentals that are usually 
given too much attention. The gift- 
giving in the States often detracts 
from the fact that Christmas is 
Christ’s day. He wants to be, and 
really is, the Mich Maduong — the 
Great Gift. He longs to give us a 
chance to give Him our hearts and 
all that we are in a very special 
way on Christmas. 

Here in Africa the decorations 
are simple — no Christmas trees or 
tinsel to catch the eyes of the people 
and distract them from Him whose 
Birthday is at hand. We had a crib 
at the Gospel side of the sanctuary, 
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and it was very impressive to s¢ 
the people come to kneel there, 
Each left a coin as a gift for Chri 

on His Birthday. The coins were 
mostly 5- and 10-cent pieces; quite 
a bit when you figure that for some 
it represents a tenth or more ofa 
day’s wage. 

It struck me funny to see two eggs 
in the middle of the 5- and 10-cent 
pieces. Yet they were generous gifts 
for one egg costs fifteen cents, 
course we rejoiced with Christ over 
this gift in a special way since we 
would have to eat it for Him. Egg 
were scarce here at the mission) 
then. As if sensing the shortag 
Wilifrida, my little egg friend, was) 
at the door of the church witha 
gift of two more. 

When I visited a few of the local 
houses and got a whiff of a cowshed 
aroma, it struck me that Christ per- 
haps chose the stable to be born im 
so that all people, even the poorest# 
— whose homes are much like 
stables with cows, goats, sheep and 
chickens in, or very near them —§ 
might more readily accept Him for 
their own, as He truly is. a8 
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THe OTHER THIRD 

















y ONE THIRD OF THE HUMAN RACE goes to bed hungry every 
pnight. Poverty is the great blight of mankind. The Korean 
orphans (above) exist on American charity, but charity alone 
is no solution for the material want of one third of mankind. 


* 








Near the lovely city of Lima, Peru, thousands of families live in 
makeshift shacks (above). Hong Kong’s refugees huddle on city stree 


(below). Adequate housing is a basic essential for decent family 











The future offers little 
promise to these Korean 
street boys. Childhood 
holds nothing for them. 

















@ THE MISSIONER attempts to bring 
some comfort to the victims of 
poverty. Father John J. Bradley, 
of San Francisco (above and left), 
visits a colony of poor in Santiago, 
Chile, to distribute clothing. The 
mission has established a free clinic, 
a credit union, and other social 
works to aid the poor of the area. 

Because of the injunctions of 
Christ, Catholics must be concerned 
with the welfare of fellow men in 
all parts of the world. We must 
support every worth-while project 
aimed at removing the blight of 
poverty, so that men may live de- 
cently and worship God freely. g & 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER 





By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 






























Communists don’t pray for them- 
selves. We must pray for them. I 
wonder how many of us do. There 
are few — most likely — who suffer 
for their conversion. Do we believe 
in the function of suffering? Do we 
consider it a privilege to cooperate 
in the redemptive work of Christ? 
Whittaker Chambers writes in 
Witness: ““My daughter was seated 
in her highchair. I was watching 
her eat. She was the most miracu- 
lous thing that had ever happened 
in my life. I liked to watch her even 
when she smeared porridge on her 
face or dropped it meditatively on 
the floor. My eye came to rest on 
the delicate convolutions of her ear, 
those intricate perfect ears — the 
thought passed through my mind, 
‘No, those ears are not created by 


of a Communist. Have you ever 
thought of praying for this? In the 
economy of salvation, it might be 
your place to be the instrument of 
conversion for some tough Commu- 
nist official. 

The grace of God has no transpor- 
tation problem, nor is it affected by 
divisions of race or color or by 
national boundaries. Malenkov, 
Bulganin, Khrushchev, are just as 
much my brothers as far as human 
nature is concerned, as Mindzenty, 
Stepinac, and Matallionis. Some- 
one praying somewhere must have 
secured the grace for Whittaker 
Chambers. We can do the same for 
some other Communist just as far 
removed from belief as Chambers 
was. 


, chance, by any chance coming How well the author of Witness puts 
op together of atoms and nature (the it, when he says: ‘““The crisis of the 
il Communist view), but could only. Western world exists to the degree 
ie) have been created by immense de- in which it is indifferent to God. It 
oe sign.’ The thought was involuntary exists to the degree in which the 
t and unwanted. I blotted it out of Western world actually shares com- 
— my mind but I never wholly forgot munism’s materialist vision, is so 
a it or the occasion. I had to crowd it dazzled by the logic of the material- 
os out of my mind. If I had completed _ ist interpretation of history, politics 
wae it, I should have had to say design and economics, that it fails to grasp 
o pre-supposes God. I did not know _ that, for it, the only possible answer 
» ia then that at that moment the finger to the Communist challenge, ‘Faith 
wre of God was first laid upon my fore- in God or faith in man?’ is the chal- 
. head.” lenge, ‘Faith in God.’” 
yect / 
Ps Perhaps we could be the means of 

that first doubt that enters the mind 


















@ wry vors Marvknoll train farm 
leaders? How is such work apos- 
tolic? ‘These are questions not infre- 
quently asked. Specific answers can 
be found in our agricultural school 
at Molina. Let’s see what goes on 
there. 

Every project reflects the persgn- 
ality of its motivating force. At 
Molina it is Father William Cole- 
man, of Shelby, Ohio. In the States 
he was a history professor; here he 
is director, dean of studies, pro- 
curator, master constructor and 
mechanic, overseer and advisor on 
every phase of the work — school, 
shops, farm. His assistant is Father 
Lawrence Schanberger, of Balti- 
more. At home he was'a chemistry 
professor, but here his-work is ana- 
lyzing boys, not chemicals. Teach- 
ing religion is his specialty but his 
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other chores are multiple. He is the 
school medicine man, supervises all 
recreation, coaches the teams and 
referees the games — all with inex- 
haustible energy and enthusiasm 
plus infinite patience and kindness. 
Opening day of school resembles 
a market-day gathering. Boys arrive 
on horseback, by horse and wagon, 
by trucks with tired old motors, by 
taxis of ancient vintage; a few 
trudge on foot. One or both par- 
ents, and frequently other members 
of the family are generally on hand. 
Father Coleman heads the wel- 
coming committee and gathers the 
parents into his office for a briefing. 
Under the guidance of Father 
Schanberger, the boys trek to the 
dormitories for bed ‘assignments. 
Who are these boys and where do 
they come from? Let’s select one 
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Farm 


yin Chile 


E Training 


Leaders 


BY BEDE HORGAN, M.M. 


Close-up of Pedro Fuentes sinking his teeth into the future. 


and find out. Here is Pedro Fuentes, 
aged 12, in the fifth grade and sec- 
ond year at Molina. He comes from 
a large fundo (farm estate) twenty 
miles away. His father is just one of 
the many low-paid workers on the 
farm. An older brother works with 
the father; an older sister helps with 
the housework; a younger brother 
and sister are still in school. The 
only school available is a sort of 
joint operation of their fundo and 
the one next to it. There are only 
three primary grades and the school 
is quite a distance from Pedro’s 
home. Children on the fundo usu- 
ally terminate their schooling after 
a haphazard attendance of three 
years. 

In most cases workers on Chilean 
farms are victims of absentee owner- 
ship. As a result, there is little, if 
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any, personal interest in the people 
who work for them. 

Each worker is permitted to farm 
a small piece of the land, on his own 
time, to grow a few staples for the 
table. His cash wage is a mere pit- 
tance. Housing is poor, sanitation 
is at a low ebb and schooling is 
either nonexistent or negligible. 

It must be remembered there are 
exceptions to the rule. In Chile there 
are fundo owners who rate a better 
billing than the above. Pedro’s ad- 
ministrator had heard of the agri- 
cultural school that offered free 
board and education to farm boys 
and, along with Pedro’s parents, 
decided it was worth a try. 

What sort of training is Pedro 
exposed to. at Molina? .To begin 
with, he has regular, daily attend- 
ance at classes—a rare accom- 
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plishment outside of boarding 
schools. Mornings are spent learn- 
ing the three R’s and the customary 
run of subjects — even music, draw- 
ing, botany, biology. Afternoons are 
given to the practical side; that is, 
working on 
the farm or in 
the carpentry 
and mechan- 
ics shop or on 
some con- 
struction proj- 
ect. He learns 
the use of tools, lathes, welders and 
various tricks of the trades. On the 
farm he is taught the proper care 
and feeding of animals and fowl. 
He will put his afternoons in the 
orchard, vineyard, truck garden, or 
in the larger work of planting, irri- 
gating and harvesting wheat, pota- 
toes, beans and corn. In the latter 
he will learn the necessity of crop 
rotation and the practical use of 
the modern tractor, plow, disc, har- 
row and allied equipment. 

Properly interspersed are periods 
of free time. The student can try his 
hand at football, basketball, ping 
pong, checkers, even tops. 

On the spiritual side, there is a 
religious overtone throughout the 
day. All the teachers must be prac- 
ticing Catholics. Attendance at 
daily Mass is compulsory. 

By contrast, on Pedro’s fundo, the 
chapel is shared jointly with the 
next fundo. The workers have Mass 
when the priest in the area can get 
around to them — at best every 
second week. The practice of reli- 
gion is leff{ to women. The few 
brave malés who occasionally ven- 
ture to Mass can be found in an 
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YOUR BIRTHDAY GIFT 


to the Christ Child this Christmas 
could be an offering to educate a 
Maryknoll priest. To train one semi- 
narian costs $500 a year. Perhaps 

you could give all or part. : 


inconspicuous corner, at the back 
of the chapel. If, in a rare moment 
of weakness, one of them went to | 
Communion, he might be consid. 
ered slightly touched or effeminate, 

We have about 140 Pedros, with 
an age range 
of eleven to 
seventeen 
years. No two 
fit exactly into 
the category 
of Pedro 
Fuentes; but 
in varying shades, their back- 
grounds are similar, and the mate. 
rial and spiritual problems involved 
are fundamentally the same. We 
reach into the rural areas where the 
standard of living is low and the 
religious atmosphere and influence 
are practically nil. We draw out 
boys in their formative years; in 
some instances, several from the 
same fundo; and in many cases two 
and three brothers from the same 
family. We offer them three years of 
preparatory, and from one to three 
years of advanced, academic and 
agricultural studies and _ training. 
We expose them to a Catholic way 
of life and a thorough grounding in 
the fundamentals and practice of 
their religion. 

After completing their schooling 
with us, these boys will return to 
their fundos. Can they fail to better 
the living standards of their fam- 
ilies, to move into more responsible 
positions — even to those of admin- 
istrators or independent farmers?, 
Spiritually, can they fail to influerice 
for good ey families and_ their, 


’ communities? Such are our hopes’ 


in training Chile’s future farmers. 
MARYKNOLL 
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in the Andes among Indian and colonial ruins live the descend- 

s of the once mighty Incas. Even today new discoveries are made 
bout the great Inca —_— Only a generation ago, a Yale profes- . 
ee re Ss ' Machu Picchu, hidden on a mountain peak. 
- 


Pechanen, 1955 








Machu Picchu was never discovered by the Spanish conquerors. lis. + 
history is unknown and its desertion by the Incas a great mystery 











Father James Ray stands before some intricate Inca stonework in 
Cuzco. These stones were fitted perfectly without iron tools. 
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Today the children of the’ Incas play their weird-sounding flutes and 
tend their flocks of llamas and alpacas amidst spectacular grandeur. 





Machu Picchu is the most perfectly preserved of all Inca cities. Be- 
cause it was unknown to the Spanish, it was not looted of stones for © 
building. Except for thatch roofs, the city is as the Incas left it. ~ 











Father Edward L. Fedders baptizes a modern Inca near Puno. Father 
is in charge of all Maryknollers working on the rooftop of the Andes. 


@ WHEREVER the conquistadors 
went, the missioner also traveled. 


The: Incas and-their offspring-em=- 


braced Christianity: But a native 
clergy was. never. developed; and 
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when the Spanish left, the people 
were without priests. Today Mary- 
knollers: work an: Peru and Bolivia 
They take care of parishes and seek: 
. to develop a. strong native clergy 


THE END? 
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ROM MARYKNOLL IN KOREA 


— come these urgent requests 


“There is still a terrific scarcity of things here,’ writes a Maryknoll 
issioner in South Korea. “There's not much of anything, and what there is, is 


ade of poor material and is very expensive. 


“We have an urgent need,” he continues, ‘for a convent for six Korean 
Sisters. The Sisters are necessary to our work. A Korean-style convent 
or six Sisters will cost $3,000. Can you find a benefactor to donate this 


pmount?”” 


Can we? If you can't give the whole amount, perhaps you can pay 
ora nail, c board, a door. A little from many will do it. Any gift, large or 


all, will be welcome. 


Dur missioners in Korea have these urgent needs, also: 
Dispensary in Yong Tong Koun .. . $10,000 
Five Tabernacles 200 each 
Sanctuary lamp . Ce eS He 50 
Altar candlesticks 25 
Support of poor ... . 5 a month 


Support of orphan . . 5 a month 
(We have 140 orphans) 


Please write: 
HE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 




















“Without Faith You Just} 
Can't Get Along...” 





ANN BLYTH SAYS; 








In private life, screen actress Ann Blyth is married to 
Dr. James McNulty, brother of comedian Dennis Day. 
Ann was born in Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Eventually her 
beauty, singing voice and acting talents won for her 
Hollywood’s top roles. She has a well-earned reputa- 
tion for charitable deeds, and generously donates her. 
time to Catholic radio and television shows. 
exclusive interview, Father Francis J. Caffrey talks 
with Dr. and Mrs. McNulty in their Toluca Lake home. 


In this 








@ Q Hello, Maryknoll, N. Y. This is 
Father Frank Caffrey at the home of 
Doctor and Mrs. James McNulty. Mrs. 
McNulty is better known to movie-goers 
as Ann Blyth. Good morning, Ann. 

A Top of the morning to you, 
Father. 

Q Ann, can you recall when you first 
heard of Maryknoll? 

A My first real contact was 
through you, Father. It was when 
you visited on the set. We were mak- 
ing a picture at Universal. 

Q That’s right. I had Father Ten- 
nien with me. He had just gotten out of a 
Communist jail in South China. Ann, do 
you recall any little story you'd like to 
tell us about your many travels abroad to 
entertain our armed forces during the war? 
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A I’ve had many wonderful ex- 
periences, Father, entertaining the 
boys in service. It’s wonderful to 
receive letters from them — two or 
three years later — saying they en- 
joyed the type of show we did. And 
I actually have had a few letters 
from young men who had the 
thought and desire to serve God. 

Q That’s grand! Any encouragement 
from Catholic lay people means a lot to 
them. 

A I’ve observed, Father, that the 
young men who have faith are far 
out in front in their whole line of 
thinking. 

Q That’s true, Ann, in all walks of 
life. Those who have a real, sincere 
faith are out in front all the time. I know 
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Doctor and Mrs. James McNulty get a firsthand story from our Bishop Lane. 


that is true also in the entertainment 
world. 

A Well, Father, there are so 
many times in life — I think all of 
us have many, many experiences — 
when without faith you just don’t 
know how you would get along. I 
know it has been true in my life. In 
Jim’s life, too. Faith can certainly 
move mountains. I know that. 

Q That's correct. 

A Faith inspires confidence and 
makes you feel so happy. 

Q Is there any one experience you 
have had, relative to the help God gives 
a person? 

A Oh, He’s been so good to me, 
Father! I think I’d use up two or 
three of your recording tapes if I 
were to list all of them. But I think 
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the ume He really helped me the 
most was when I was hurt in an 
accident some years ago. There was 
a question as to whether I would 
ever walk again. My career was 
almost shattered completely. 

Q How did that acctdent occur? 

A Ithappened in the mountains. 
We were tobogganing, and the 
toboggan hit a rock. The next thing 
I knew, I had been flung into the 
snow. I knew I was hurt, but I 
wasn’t quite sure what was wrong 
with me. I got up and tried to walk. 
I remember groping for my Miracu- 
lous Medal that I had been wear- 
ing. It was one that my aunt and 
uncle had given me when I was a 
little girl. The chain had broken, 
and I thought that I would never 
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We ALL Thank You 


Whatever Maryknoll has done, 
has been accomplished under 
God, by your support, both spiri- 
tual and material. We have 
counted on your prayers. We 
have used your money always 
— we have none of our own. 


We are middlemen; we pass 
along to our missioners and their 
needy people what we receive 
from you. 


Your gifts to our work are like 
’ stones dropped into a pond. They 
cause ripples to rise and spread, 
and the effects are felt in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, even‘ 
in years to come. We hardly need 
to mention you will receive a re- 
ward on Judgment Day, because 
your assistance to us helps the 
“least brethren” of Our Lord. ~~ 


Like you, we are limited by our 
funds. But like you, also, we 
stretch our funds and our ener- 
gies to every length. We put your 
money to work overtime where 
it will do the most good for God 
and souls. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


find it in the snow. I remember say- 

ing a quick “Hail Mary” as | 

groped around. And sure enough, 
found it in the snow. 

Q In other words, you turned to 
Mary. That is just another bit of evi- 
dence of her care for you and all of us. 
I notice that you receive our Maryknoll 
magazine here in your home. 

A We love having it in our home, 
Father. I’m sure that if people had 
the opportunity to see it just once, 
they would have it in their homes 
all the time. The articles are inter- 
esting, and it’s enlightening to learn 
more about Maryknoll. 

Q Have you seen any of the docu- 
ars films Maryknoll puts out? 

A We’veseen quite a few of them, 
Father, and we think they are won- 
derful. I’m hoping some day you 
will ask me to narrate one of them. 
I enjoyed the last one on Africa very 
much. 

Q Many say that, on the photogra- 
phy end, it’s the best Father Nevins has 
produced. 

A He should be very, very happy 
with the wonderful work he’s doing 
with those films. Pictures say much 
more than a person can. 

Q Here comes Fim — Ann’s hus- 
band. Dr. McNulty was in the Navy as 
a doctor during the war. If I remember 
correctly, he was assigned to the Marines 
and was on Iwo Jima. Good morning, 
jim. 

A Good morning, Father 
Caffrey. 

Q jim, you've been listening to your 
wife and myself chatting here. Have you 
anything to add, as an ex-Navy doctor? 
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A Well, after we hit Iwo, where 
I was Battalion Aid Surgeon — 
which, if you know anything about 
the hierarchy of doctors, is about 
the lowest form of life — we were 
sent to Tsingtao in China. I always 
remember the Sundays when we 
went to the cathedral for Mass. It 
was the cathedral of Cardinal Tien, 
the only Chinese cardinal. It was an 
inspiration to see all the Marines 
head for Mass there. 

Q The Marines have it! That’s all 
you can say. 

A [had a reputation in our bat- 
talion, particularly in the foxholes, 
of saying the rosary faster than any- 
body else. 

Q You wanted it to get up there 
faster! 

A And how! But as Ann said, 
what else do you have if you don’t 
have your Faith? I used to feel sorry 
for those people who weren’t of our 
Faith. They had nothing to lean on. 
When the chips were down, there 
was no place for them to go. 

Q We can thank God for the mis- 
stoners who brought the Faith to the 
lands of our ancestors. Ann, I notice a 
twinkle in your eye. Have you something 
to add? 

A It’s a story, Father. I hap- 
pened to read it in a book, not long 
ago. It’s the story of an American 
explorer. On one of his trips, he 
found himself in a country where 
cannibals were just about to sit 
down to a fine meal of human flesh. 
The .explorer met the chief and 
began to chat about this and that. 
He suddenly discovered that the 
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chief had gone to college in Amer- 
ica. He was flabbergasted. He; 
couldn’t understand how this man) 
could sit down to a meal of human} 
flesh. He said, ‘How can you do}: 
this, when you have been educated) 
in America? How can you eat! 
human flesh?” The chief replied:| 
**Yes, I’ve been educated in Amer- 
ica. I’ve gone to college.” The ex-), 
plorer looked at him and asked,|' 
“Are you really going to do this?”’), 
And the chief said, “‘Yes, but you 
see now I use a knife and fork.” 
(Laughter) The wonderful point, I) 
think, is that education without 
God is something that just polishes, 
the surface of one’s life and exist-j| 
ence, and can lead people to thi 
of one another as mere animals! 
When they know and love God, an | 
realize that they are made in His 
image and likeness, they can’t help 
but treat one another as God’s chil- 
dren were meant to be treated. | 
Q That is the message, Ann, that wé 
must give to the whole world. 
A You're so right, Father! That’s 
why I think that the young men and 
women who leave their own coun-|) 
try and go to far-off lands to tell 
others about God are doing such 
wonderful work. I can’t think o/ 
anything that is more important. | 
Q 1 wish I had a picture of you anc 
the baby, Ann. 
A Do you hear his fine Iris 
tenor coming through? 
_. Q He'll be a missioner one day! | 
A Wouldn’t that be wonderful! 
Q God bless you, Ann and Fim and 
Timothy Patrick — now and always! | 
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Phe drive of this Detroit woman 
kpeeds a merey argosy to Korea. 


BY GRAHAM WeDONNELL. VM. 
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@ soxes of every size and descrip- 
tion litter the garage of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester Auberlin, of Detroit. 
Their one-car garage is the supply 
headquarters for the Star of the Sea 
Orphanage of Inchon, Korea. And 
Mrs. Auberlin is the self-appointed 
business agent for over four hundred 
little Korean waifs who have found 
a happy home at Star of the Sea. To 
these youngsters, she is a fairy god- 
mother, for during the year 1954, 
twelve tons of equipment have been 
shipped to the orphanage from the 
small garage behind the Auberlin 
home. 

Canned goods, barrels of dextri- 
maltose (a healthy supplemént to 
their scanty diet), washing ma- 
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Sister Philomena and these Korean orphans benefit from Detroit aid. 


chines, clothes driers, baby beds, 
hospital supplies, linens, diapers by 
the gross, have made up the ship- 
ments. If that twelve-ton figure 
means little to you, just imagine the 
contents of two ordinary, five-room 
houses, wrapped and crated, and 
finally transported across the 
Pacific. There’s a lot of work in- 
volved, supporting an orphanage on 
the other side of the globe. 

At the receiving end of this litany 
of needs is Sister Philomena, the 
directress of the orphanage and 
mother to 407 little tots, whom she 
affectionately calls “my bébés.” 
Three other. nuns, members of the 
Sisters of St. Paul of Chartres, and 
some Koreans help Sister with the 
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task of being mother to so many. 
Twenty years in Korea have sof- 
tened Sister’s Irish brogue, but they 
haven’t lessened her determination 
to help her bébés, the sad results of 
two long wars. That’s where Mrs. 
Auberlin steps in as business agent 
for the orphans. 

Two years ago (Christmas 1953) 
Mrs. Auberlin read a story about 
the orphanage in the Michigan Cath- 
olic, Detroit’s Catholic newspaper. 
It told of the plight of the Korean 
orphans and their perplexed guard- 
ians at Star of the Sea. American 
GI’s had helped Sister Philomena 
rebuild the place after the ravages. 
of war, but many other things were 
needed. Mrs. Auberlin went to 
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work. Calls to her friends and 
excursions into her closets produced 
enough food and clothing for the 
first shipment. 

Then she approached individuals, 
business firms, hospitals, drug com- 
panies and even Detroit’s Hotel 
Sheraton-Cadillac. The hotel do- 
nated much usable linen; the firms 
responded generously with blankets, 
soap, medicine and food. Hospital 
supplies were desperately needed. 
Detroit’s large, non-sectarian hospi- 
tals provided the equipment for the 
nursery and a modern clinic. Last 
winter Sister Philomena and her 
helpers treated over 7,000 patients 
a month at this clinic. A small 
Catholic hospital in Hamtramck 
(St. Francis) contributed over 6,000 
pounds of equipment, drugs and 
medicine. 

Mrs. Auberlin’s garage soon filled 
up, and she contacted the trucking 
companies in Detroit, who gener- 
ously agreed to haul the crates 
away — free of charge. One of her 
neighbors, who is nearly blind with 
cataracts, sold some handmade 
aprons and then sent the $75 earn- 
ings on to Sister. Friends donated 
barrels of dextri-maltose; other 
friends contributed enough money 
for two clothes driers. “Baby Valet,” 
“Dy-Dee Wash,” “Infant Diaper 
Service,” “‘Marathon Linen Serv- 
ice,” and “Stork Baby Service” 
donated all the diapers. 

Sister Philomena and Mrs. 
Auberlin, ten thousand miles apart, 
found a bond of love that links 
Detroit and Inchon. It seems to link 
many Detroiters, too, as the num- 
ber of helpers increases every week. 

Detroit youngsters heard about 
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the hungry little orphans, and they 
clamored to get in on the show. 
Their contribution was overwhelm- 
ing. In Oak Park, one of Detroit’s 
suburbs, the pupils of Francis Scott 
Key School told their teacher, 
Cecile Levy, about the hungry 
Korean kids. She was so impressed 
with their story, she collected a sum 
of money and a carful of clothing to 
add to the growing pile of boxes in 
the crowded garage. 

When the boys and girls of Ascen- 
sion School in Baseline, Michigan, 
joined the parade of Sister Philo- 
mena’s helpers, the capacity of the 
garage shrank, and the school itself 
became the storage depot. The chil- 
dren staged a food shower for Sister 
and her orphans that lasted for a 
week. By noon of the first day over 
400 items were turned into the 
depot. Last fall this school sent six- 
teen barrels of clothing to keep the 
orphans warm for the winter. 

Repercussions of Mrs. Auberlin’s 
generosity turn up unexpectedly. 
Recently a young Korean priest, 
just ordained in Boston, stopped in 
for a visit. He is Father John T. 
Pack, a native of Inchon. He has 
known Sister Philomena ever since 
she came to Inchon, twenty years 
ago. He was Sister’s ‘‘business 
agent” in World War II, when he 
risked his life many times, smug- 
gling food and supplies into the 
orphanage. Earlier this year, Mrs. 
Auberlin received a letter from a 
Navy chaplain, telling of his first- 
hand experience visiting Star of the 
Sea. He was so impressed with the 
work, that he wrote: “‘I hope to go 
back to Korea when I retire from 
the Navy, to help Sister raise her 
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little orphans. No one can believe 
what goes on out there unless one 
can see it. I am sure that anyone 
who has ever met Sister and scen 
her work will never forget it and 
will want to do everything in his or 
her power to help.” 

Another visitor, Maryknoll’s 
Msgr. George Carroll, who spent 
the past several years in Korea as 
supervisor of Catholic relief goods, 
and many more years as a pastor 
and missioner, told Mrs. Auberlin 
about the magnificent work Sister 
Philomena has done in the orphan- 
age of Inchon. However, he added 
that her work is not yet done, for 
she still needs funds to complete the 
hospital and the orphanage. 

At times this job of being orphans’ 
busy business agent is difficult. Mrs. 
Auberlin says: “‘I am very grateful 
to the many people who have made 





this work of charity possible. With- 
out their assistance and coopera- 
tion and generous support, the work 
would have been too difficult to 
carry on.”’ Her gratitude is echoed 
by her many friends across the 
Pacific. In a thank-you note for a 
pre-Christmas shipment of goods, 
Sister Philomena wrote: “This is 
the largest and finest gift my mis- 
sion has received in all my twenty 
years in Korea. Everyday everyone 
of us here prays for all the good peo- 
ple in Detroit who have opened 
their hearts to assist.”’ 

Sister Philomena and her co- 
workers now have time to form their 
little orphans into good Korean 
Catholics of tomorrow, thanks to 
Mrs. Auberlin and her helpers who 
have donated time, gifts and money 
to keep things moving in that 
crowded, one-car garage. Ga 





Homeless waifs brought in suffer from malnutrition and tuberculosis. 
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Xo: HE IS PREPARING TO BE 
WAS 4A MARYKNOLL MISSIONER. 
hi 2 YOU CAN HELP HIM BY 
SUPPLYING FURNITURE 


FOR HIS SEMINARY ROOM. | 
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The complete outfit for one room costs $200. Perhaps 











you couid give one or two items — or even the com- 
plete set. The breakdown for each seminary room is: 

Bed and spring $30 Desk Lamp $104 
= Mattress 35 Rug 10 
= Desk 36 Blankets 7. 

| = Bookcase 23 Crucifix 7 ! 

| = Bureau 20 Pillow 644] 








| = Chair 15 Holy water font |= 
| TOTAL $200 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 





Dear Fathers: 


Sienclose S$ ....0.ccecce toward the $200 
needed to furnish a seminarian’s room. Have him 
pray for me. 
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® papa was discouraged and ready 
to throw in the towel. He took to 
the bottle. Mama and the children 
— eight of them ranging from three 
}] to twenty-two — had been trying 
to eke out an existence with the 
little the older children were able to 
earn. There was never.a question 
of clothing or shoes; food was the 
most necessary item on the budget; 
and the rent, lest the family be 
thrown out on the street. The rent 
was for one room, containing four 
beds. 

‘ Thanks to N.C.W.C. food pack- 
ages, this family has a temporary 
respite from the pangs of huriger. 
Thanks to generous friends at home, 
the rent can now be paid. 

But what could I do about ten 
people, with only four beds, living 
in one room? Find a house for 
them? In this part of town, houses 
for rent just do not exist. 

) I remembered a new housing 
development that is bring rushed to 
completion, out near the main high- 
way. I felt that this case fulfilled to 
an eminent degree the requirements 
towards securing one of the new 
houses. 

With that in mind, I dropped in 
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to see Papa, but he was out. [I left | 
word that I would be back. About 
an hour later Papa, Mama, Fran- 
cisca, and Jaime were at the gate. 
Into the office we went, for a 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk. 

By the time it was over we had |: 
made a deal — Papa was to toe the 
line on the drinking and get back to | 
work. On that condition, I would 
do all I could to get him a house, | 
even taking up the matter with the 
provincial Governor if necessary. | 

The Chilean Government pro- | 
vides social workers. As a class, | 
these women are of exceptional | 
calibre, self-sacrificing, courageous, | 
possessing a deep feeling for the | 
downtrodden and a sympathetic | 
understanding of problems. Their | 
position as Government officials | 
gives them entree into all depart: | 
ments. 

A social worker heard the story 
and immediately registered this 
family as a most urgent case. 

I went to them to report. Papa 
was out. He had held off for three 
days trying to get together a bit of 
capital to start his fruit business and 
keep it going, but his contacts were | 
not in town. Still on the edge, he 
felt that a “‘short one” would revive || 
him. One led to another. 

I can’t excuse him, but I can/ 
sympathize with him. I am certain | 
that, with a home of his own and}, 
about 30 years to pay for it, he} 
will be a changed man. 





























































Christmas 1955 


When it came time 

for the Christ-Child to be born, 
the Scripture writer tells us 

that there was no room for Him 
in an inn. 

And so in a crude cave 

He came into the world 

He had created. 


Today millions of other 

poor and humble find 

that the world has no room 

for them. 

No room in homes. 

No room in hearts. 

These people make up the army Pa toed "4 
of refugees 

in Korea, Hong Kong and Vietnam. 
How like is their Christmas 1955 
to that first Christmas 

in Bethlehem so long ago. 
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That strange clawing noise «| 


was the ax-murderess about? 


BY FRANCIS X. KEELAN, M.M. 


@ 1 Got scared a couple of weeks 
ayo. What led up to it was the fact 
that a strange woman had been} 
coming to night prayers, accom- 
panied by another of the weaker 
sex, who thinks of religion in terms 
of free vitamin pills and is still far 
from the kingdom of God, here on 
Formosa. 

I paid little attention to the new 
arrival, until the whispers and fur- 
tive looks of the Fog Mountain 
“regulars” prompted me to inquire 
what the trouble was. They told me 
that the stranger had just got out of 
jail, after serving fifteen years ol | 
murder. I recalled seeing her as 
she came out of chapel, her expres- 
sionless face seemed to reveal a 
gloomy character. 

Her story was relayed by the Fog 
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Mountain bamboo wireless. When 
she was young, she wanted to go to 
Tokyo to study with her husband, 
but the mother-in-law prevented 
her. One night, when the old wom- 
an was performing her pet super- 
stitions, this amazon sneaked up in 
back and hit her over the head with 
an ax. The Japanese judge gave ner 
fifteen years, which is a very light 
sentence for such a heavy blow. 

Most of the Christians were terri- 
fied of the hatchet woman. Agnes, 
the cook, warned me to make sure 
the front gate was locked before I 
retired. 

That night I was finishing my 
Office about 10:30. Fog Mountain 
was wrapped in its usual graveyard 
silence. All of a sudden there was 
a sound, as of someone clawing at 
the door. As I stepped out of the 
room into the hallway, all the lights 
went out. Expecting to be hit over 
the head with an ax, I set an All- 
American record getting out the 
door. 

Then I tried the light in the 
kitchen — that was out, too. Again 
I heard a scratching from within. 
By this time my hair stood on end. 
I wandered around the yard, look- 
ing for a stick. The man who takes 
care of the garden heard me after a 
while and opened his door. I was 
glad to see light again, and asked 
him for a match, meantime telling 
him what had happened. 

With a little kerosene lamp, I 
advanced reluctantly toward the 
house, feeling much better because 
the old man was following me. 
There was no noise. I tried the 
switches, one after the other: in the 
chapel, hallway, dining room. No 
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light! Then I got my flashlight and 
started looking around. At the end 
of the hall is the main switch. I 
flashed the light on it. The switch 
was down — that is, off. I pushed 
it up, and the whole house came to 
life with the light. 

The old man said: 
(It’s very strange!) 

I knew what had happened as 
soon as I pushed the switch up. A 
cat had got in through the chapel. 
There is a ventilator window near 
the ground and the screening on it 
is broken. The cat came in through 
this. Trying to get out again, he 
must have run against the unbroken 
part of the screen, got panicky, and 
started climbing the wall to get out, 
scraping against the boards with his 
-‘aws. Not finding exit there, he 
tan into the hallway. That must 
have been when I got up to go to 
the door. At the end of the hallway 
is a door leading out to the yard, 
and over it a transom. He saw the 
light through this and scaled the 
wall. Just over the transom is the 
switch, which he pulled down as he 
scaled the wall, throwing the whole 
house into darkness. 

All that happened when, with my 
mind full of the hatchet woman, I 
was sure that a crowning awaited 
me, albeit different from that the 
Good Book promises. 

The hatchet woman and her com- 
panion have not been around for 
over a week. The supply of vita- 
mins ran low. With the decrease in 
pills came a corresponding decrease 
in fervor, and two queer characters 
have passed from the Fog Mountain 
scene — at least until more vitamin 
pills arrive. ae 
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“Khi kuai!” 








Youngsters of many races join to 
hecr the great story of God's love 
for mon, from the lips of Sister 
Edward Damien (Portland, Ore.) 





. 


“Gee, learn this?”’ But Sister Miriam Elizabeth (Bloomfield, N. J.) just smiles. 


@ CAPTAIN COOK in 1778 discov- 
ered an Hawaii far different from — = 
the one travelers see now. In spite of 
changes in population, economics 
and government, the islands retain 


: Saige! @ @ 
their primitive charm. 
In this Paradise of the Pacific, aWwa ] ] 
. Maryknoll Sisters conduct six large 


' schools (4,500 pupils) and a chil- 
dren’s homie. They also staff the A MARYKNOLL SISTERS 


diocesan Social Service Bureau. PICTURE STORY 
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Sister Rose Theophane (Rochester, 
Minn.) finds these lads play hooky 
for exciting huki-lau or net fishing. 


Teaching health of soul and body, 
Sister Margaret James (Flushing, 
New York) shows a plastic model. 
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Below Sister shows her rosary to Oe 


three Hawaiian -Japanese lassies, 
good American citizens and Catholics. 
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@ music filled the air here in Shin- 
yanga, Africa, during the mid- 
summer vacation, which began in 
December. Students and teachers 
rested their weary hands and heads 
and relaxed with home visits, games 
and songs. One of our teachers is 
good on the guitar; another play< 
an accordion; and all can beat 
drums. Marimbas, flutes and har- 
monicas are also common. Not so 
common, but more interesting, ir 
the dono, a sort of one-string fiddle 
resembling an archer’s bow. It has 
a big calabash attached to develop 
volume and resonance. As the play- 
er plucks the string, he obtains an 
added effect by whacking the cala- 
bash against his stomach at rhyth- 


*“. mic intervals. ‘ 


The role of troubadour and tribal 
40 





They are as dauntless as the Wise Men who followed the star, 


storyteller is filled by the dow 
player. While he plucks at the 
string, he sings some old saga of 
Sukuma. On Christmas Eve a trou- 
badour spent the afternoon at Sayu- 
sayu. Here is.a sample of a Sukum 
tale: 

Once upon a time a big lion was 
caught in a trap set by some man. 
As the lion was tugging at the trap, 
a kindhearted man came along and 
inquired solicitously into the cause 
of the lion’s distress. Overcome by 
emotion, the kindhearted traveler 
worked on the trap and freed the 
lion, whereupon the lion put out 
one big paw and seized. the bene- 
factor, while he licked his chops.and 
got ready for a tasty snack, smiling 
a’ sardonic .smile and muttering 
something in lion language tha! 
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sounded like, ““Welcome, traveler!” 

The nice little man berated the 
lion for his lack of reciprocity, and 
made a big noise about it. This 
attracted a rabbit who was passing 
nearby. He squatted at a safe dis- 
tance, threw back his head, closed 
his eyes in a wise sort of way, and 
said slowly and deliberately: ‘‘As I 
see it, the confusing charges and 
countercharges of this unbecoming 
spectacle make only for more con- 
fusion. I find not one tittle of exten- 
uating evidence to substantiate the 
unseemly attitude of the party for 
defense and the illogical stand of 
the other gentleman. If the party 
for the accused and the other fellow, 
that is to say both parties, would be 
willing to reconstruct the situation 
as it was at the outset of this lament- 
able affair, we might be in a posi- 
tion to pass a safe judgement.” 

The lion was not too sure what 
all this meant but he was flattered 
by the rabbit’s rhetoric. When the 
lion was safely in the trap once 
more, the rabbit turned to the man 
and said: “‘Now you are free, so get 
along with you. Let this be a lesson 
to you, not to meddle in other peo- 
ple’s business.” 

Which, of course is not the right 
moral at all, neither religious nor 
humanitarian. But that is why we 
are here, to straighten out these 
people and their bedtime stories. 

Little Africans love these tales, 
especially when a lion is the hero. 
When the lion makes the fatal 
spring, Daddy grabs the child’s arm 
with a sudden grip, just to make 
the effect more realistic. Then 
Junior rolls up tightly in his blanket 
and covers his head, happy that it 
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is all just pleasant make-believe. 

Three parishioners of Sayusayu 
spent Christmas in heaven. Danieli, 
our venerable catechist from the 
neighboring chiefdom of Mwagala, 
showed the way. Recently he said: 
“Father, I have finished the Five 
First Saturdays. What do I do 
now?” He had made the Nine First 
Fridays many times and he was 
most faithful to the fifty-two Sun- 
days. He taught the message of 
Fatima to many others before he 
left us. 

Old Marcella, a crippled woman 
of threescore summers and then 
some, had heard the neighbors 
speak of Danieli’s religion. About a 
year ago she summoned him and 
asked for instructions. During a 
critical seizure he baptized her after 
due instruction. She recovered and 
lived bravely on, true to her new 
Faith. 

A week before Christmas, while 
seemingly as healthy as ever, she 
suddenly called one of the: family 
and said, “‘Go get Danieli.’”’ Danieli 
came. It was a walk of six miles. 
Together they recited the rosary 
and reviewed parts of the catechism. 
Later in the day Danieli returned 
to help again with her prayers. She 
seemed no weaker than usual. Dan- 
ieli went home. That night, old 
Marcella passed away. 

Danieli’s daughter, Veridiana, 
was married last year. She was a 
good girl, one of the best. She never 
missed a First Friday. She and her 
husband lived north of the Shimiyu 
River; the walk to church meant a 
round trip of 25 miles. A week 
before Christmas she took sick and 
was brought to the Maswa Hospital. 
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Her trouble was cerebral malaria, 
and she went through the most bit- 
ter suffering of mind and body. 
While her head was racked with 
pain, she thought she was hope- 
lessly in sin 
and her soul 
lost. For those 
at her bedside 
it was heart- 
breaking. She 
died three 
days before 
Christmas, leaving Danieli forlorn. 
As Veridiana’s body was being car- 
ried into the church at Sayusayu, 
accompanied by a large group of 
Christians, word came from Mwa- 
gala that Danieli himself had fallen 
ill and was calling for the Last 
Sacraments. The pastor jumped on 
his motorcycle and quickly covered 
the thirteen miles to Danieli’s 
house. The good man was dying. 
No pious Christian of our own 
enlightened land could make his 
confession and receive the anoint- 
ing with more devout sentiments 
than those of Danieli. He died on 
Christmas Eve, just before mid- 
night, while saying the rosary. 

What a reunion in heaven! 

On Christmas Eve, a picked corps 
of altar boys worked on the porch 
outside my room, polishing candle- 
sticks and thuribles. A steady flow 
of chatter, punctuated by giggles, 
kept spirits high. The talk was too 
fast and too deep for me; I had to 
fall back on the imagination. 

Emmanuel, the pleasant little lad 
with the polite manners and unfail- 
ing “Thank you,”’ must have been 
expounding his philosophy of appre- 
ciation, something like this: “We 
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DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


That is, our gratitude and the thanks 
of your friend, if you send him a gift 
subscription to MaryYKnou, THe Fieto 
Arar. People appreciate the gift. 


pupils, especially we of the younger 
grades, should be aware of the 
danger of our time. Professional 
exploiters of human discontent are 


on the prowl, going about as roar- | 


ing lions seek- 
ing whom 
they may de- 
vour.” 

Little Peter, 
who is short, 
fat and always 
hungry, 
would be more down-to-earth in his 
observations: “Give me_ peanuts, 
and I’m happy! Old Polycarp 
charges the same as Old Magdalena 
— ten cents. But Magdalena’s are 
roasted better, not wet and raw like 
Polycarp’s; and hers are nice and 
salty, too. Me, I like lots of salt.” 

Midnight Mass on Christmas 
brought the people from far and 
wide. Beautiful weather made the 
feast more beautiful still. The stars 


hung low like swinging lanterns ina | 


limpid, deep-blue sky; the breeze 
was soft and refreshing; and the air 
neither too warm nor too cool. By 
day the sun shone brightly, while 
the birds chirped happily and the 
bees buzzed around the orange 
trees, and the children sang Adeste 
Fideles. There was no snow, no ice; 
the roads were dry and hard, and 
traction was excellent, especially 
for bare feet. 

The people like Midnight Mass 
for Christmas, especially if they 
have a bright, full moon under 
which to stroll homewards after the 
three Masses. The stroll homewards 
may be a mere matter of fifteen or 
twenty miles for some of them, even 
25 miles for others. * e 
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@ 1 NEVER met anybody quite like 
Masako, once a parishioner of mine. 
She bubbled over with zeal. She 
saw over 200 people baptized, 
whom she had introduced to the 
Church. She herself was baptized 
secretly before the war, while at- 
tending Sacred Heart University in 
Tokyo. For two years, she kept it a 
secret from her family. She used to 
slip out a window very early each 
morning, and attend Mass. Only 
her maid was in on the secret. 
The person Masako most wanted 
to convert was her sister, who was 
very opposed to anything Catholic. 
She persecuted Masako quite bit- 
terly. The sister later married a 
man who had traveled in Europe 
in his younger days and was quite 
sympathetic to the Church. In the 
garden of the couple’s home was a 
little lodge, a study-room, a hide- 
away. When Masako visited the 
couple, she usually tried to slip un- 
noticed down to the lodge and leave 
a book or pamphlet on things Cath- 
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Wins Out 


BY BERNARD J. HESLER, M.M. 


olic, for her brother-in-law to dis- 
cover. 

Came the time when her sister | 
lay dying of tuberculosis. Masako : 
was outside the hospital door, weep- 
ing and praying for her conversion. 

The sick one called her in one 
day and spoke: ‘“‘While lying here 
sick, I have plenty of time to recall 
my life and think about serious 
things. I bitterly regret now the 
way I opposed you and your reli- 
gion. All day long, from my win- — 
dow, I can see the cross on top of 
the hospital. I cannot escape it, and 
I want to embrace it and all it sig- 
nifies. Those times when you used 
to hide Catholic books in the lodge, 
I noticed you. I secretly followed 
you and discovered the stuff. 
Though I hated you for it then, I 
read those books. Now I recall the 
teaching in them. Please ask the 
priest if he will come and make me 
a Catholic.” , 7 

The sick woman was baptized 
shortly before she died. ae 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A _ PRIEST 
MOVES INTO A PRIESTLESS CENTER, 
WAS REVEALED IN THE LITTLE JUNGLE 
TOWN OF SAAVEDRA, BOLIVIA, 
WHEN FATHER AUGUST R. KIR- 
CHER, OF BROOKLYN, N.Y., TOOK 
OVER THE PARISH OF 
SAAVEDRA AND BECAME 
ITS FIRST PASTOR IN 25 





ALTHOUGH THE MAJORITY OF THE 
INDIANS ARE CATHOLICS, THEY 
WERE DEPRIVED OF PRACTICING 
THEIR FAITH THROUGH LACK OF 
PRIESTS. 


THE PEOPLE WERE ALL 
EAGER TO RETURN TO 
THE SACRAMENTS. 


7 S| ae NOW FATHER HAS THE 
; _ae RESPONSIBILITY OF 
CARING FOR A PARISH 
OF 800 SQUARE MILES. 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P. O., NEW YORK 
Dear Fathers: Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
| Priest _ Brother "| Sister 
(Check one.) 1! understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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| An Anniversary of Memories 


B WHEN Maryknoll first began to 
train missioners, capable Doctor 
Paluel J. Flagg came regularly from 
his Yonkers home to teach practical 
mission medicine. 

Because of his generosity to Mary- 
knoll and: the Medical Mission So- 
ciety, Dr. Flagg was granted by 
Cardinal Haves the privilege of a 
private chapel in his home. Over 
the years, many bishops and priests 
—secular and religious — offered 
Mass at “‘Lisieux,”’ as Dr. Flagg’s 
home is called. The name in the 
Mass book that gives the most satis- 
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faction to the doctor is that of 
Bishop Patrick J. Byrne, who died of 
Red ill-treatment in Korea. Bishop 
Byrne had offered eight Masses. 
Recently the chapel celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Bishop 
Raymond A. Lane, Maryknoll Su- 
perior General, offered the anniver- 
sary Mass. Afterwards, a picture 
(above) was taken. Dr. and Mrs. 
Flagg wore the dress of Knight and 
Lady of the Holy Sepulchre. Also 
present were Mr. John Yuen, Chi- 
nese consul in New York, and his 
wife, both recent converts. an 
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@ rHis unusual Christmas Crib was 

A CRIB designed by Marvknoll Sisters to 
bring out the full meaning of Christ- 

mas. Jesus was born among Bethle- 


FOR THE hem’s humble shepherds two thou- 


sand years ago. Today He still lives 
among humble, ordinary people of 


€ € seats : 
/every nation, race or color who 

ee recognize Him through faith. Gath- 

ered around the Crib are figures of 


people from Korea, Africa, Russia, 
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apan, Mexico, Ceylon, China and 
‘the United States. Each offers his 
or her particular homage to the 
Christ Child. The Japanese girl 
(right) is offering flowers. An Afri- 
can offers a banana. Each year the 
@ Sisters add figures to the Crib to 
show that Christmas must be taken 
‘to more and more people. (Left) 
Sister Mary Joel sculptures one of 
the Wise Men. xe 
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EDITORIAL: 


Bethlehem’s Answer 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. 


@ IN A WORLD permeated with secu- 
lar ideas and attuned to secular 
ideals, the man of faith learns to 
be very much on his guard. He is 
constantly confronted with mental 
attitudes and practical measures 
that are inconsistent with his own 
doctrinal convictions, and he walks 
warily amid these current trends 
until he is satisfied that they square 
with his Faith. He does not cherish 
the Faith in one compartment of his 
mind, and harbor opinions at vari- 
ance with it in another. He is not 
capable of such stultifying gymnas- 
tics. Since he believes in the Church, 
he also thinks and acts with the 
Church. 

Accordingly he approaches a 
practical difficulty like the race 
question with a good degree of cau- 
tion. He sees in the human family a 
bewildering collection of all kinds 
of creatures in every stage of stag- 
nation or of development, and he 
scarcely knows what to think about 


them. They do not look and act like 
children of the same Father and 
brothers of the same _ household, 
since they differ from each other in 
ways varied and strange. He finds 
all around him. ready-made opin- 
ions that would tell him what to 


think, but he wants to know what | 


the Church thinks. It seems to him 
that, in a puzzling and important 
question, it might be the part of wis- 
dom to learn the answer from God. 


ONE appeal to his mind is made by 
the sentimental school of thought 
which views native populations as 


happy children of nature living in | 


primitive but idyllic conditions, 
with which they are perfectly satis- 
fied and in which they should be 
left undisturbed. He recognizes in 
this picture a creation of the imagi- 
nation that represents a slight de- 
gree of reality. Such a theory would 
leave these happy children in their 
stagnation, so that they might vege- 
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This Month’s Cover 


SOMETHING of the whiteness of the snow on Mount Fuji, 
a bit of the beauty of cherry blossoms, a, part of the 
brilliance of lightning on a dark night, a few notes 
’. from the song of the birds — all of these and more 
found their way into the warp and woof of the kimono 
of the little Japanese girl on our cover this month. 
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tate forever in their age-old apathy 
and inertia. It would leave them to 
perish of their innumerable dis- 
eases, the nature of which they do 
not even understand. It would leave 
them in their hard economic con- 
ditions. The man of faith is not 
tempted to adopt this fairy-story 
theory. 


wILL he adopt the view of the cyni- 
cal school, which goes to the other 
extreme, and regards these good 
people as so strange and primitive 
as to be almost outside human ken, 
thus considering them for all prac- 
tical purposes hopeless? This theory 
is founded on faulty observation 
that notes only the defects of the 
native people, without making due 
allowance for the time and the 
means needed to correct them. 

Both schools advocate letting the 
people alone, but for different rea- 
sons: one because they are perfect, 
and the other because they are 
hopeless. The reality can be learned 
only by actual acquaintance with 
people, and acquaintance shows 
that they are neither the benighted 
savages that some suppose, nor the 
idealistic children of nature that 
others imagine. They are neither 
perfect nor hopeless; they are im- 
perfect and hopeful. They are very 
much like ourselves, with the same 
human desires and hopes, the same 
little ambitions and aspirations, the 
same sentiments and feelings. In 
short, they are people of very good 
quality and very grave needs, other- 
wise known as human bein 

Do they make good Catholics? 
Not very, but certainly as good as 
ourselves. After all, they do not need 
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to come very far to equal our per- 
formance, which, to say the truth, 
is nothing angelic. They gladly give 
a half hour a week to the exercise of 
their Faith, and they give twenty- 
four hours a day to being proud of 
their Faith. Of course, the Faith is 
on trial with these people. It claims 
to be able to save all men. Will it 
make good this claim? The result 
will be bad for us if it should fail to 
do so; for if it cannot save them, it 
cannot save us. You will be told that 
the Catholic Faith has no power to 
change or elevate the child of the 
jungle. Be careful how you'.crédit 
this theory. It is not Bethlehem’s 
answer to the race question. gg @ 
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| Our Artist Takes a Trip 


@ EACH YEAR our art editor, Albert 
Schreiner, uses his vacation for re- 
search and study. so that his draw- 
ings in this magazine will be com- 
pletely authentic. Last year, Mr. 
Schreiner went to Mexico. Repro- 
duced here and on the following 
pages are some of the drawings he 
made. One of his‘Mexican sketches 
won the Graphics Award in the 
, national competition of the-Painters ' 


, , and Sculptors Society of New Jersey. 






















Mr. Schreiner (opposite) sketches a 
girl in Taxco’ plaza while’ Papa 
stands by protectively. ae 














Near Taxco cathedral, this woman, Puppet toys for All Souls’ Day 
shaded from sun, sold water jugs. are grotesque, yet sell quickly. 





This Yaqui Indian deer dancer This Tarascan Indian mother and 
wears rattling cocoons on his ankles. child were sketched near Tolucc. 





Lilies are the wares of this 
young Mexico City flower girl. 
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AMBASSADOR IN CHAINS Biography 
of Bishop Byrne who died under Reds in 
Korea $3.50 


AFRICA, WORLD OF NEW MEN 
Father Considine's latest $4.00 


HOUSE BLESSING — distinctively pyro- 
glassed, gift boxed $3.00 


MADONNA NOTE CARDS for Thank 
You's ond other short messages $1.00 box 


MARYKNOLL ART TREASURES 11x14” 


full color reproductions of the four most 
popular covers of Our Lady. 
set of four $3.00 


ROSARY FOR LADIES 
2323 Mother of Peari 


ROSARY FOR MEN 
=311 Black with sterling chain and crucifix 
$3.95 


New 1955 Gift Wraps make 
your gifts more attractive! Twenty 
large sheets (20”x 30”) beautifully 
designed, strong and flexible, with 
tags and seals to match. 

$1.25 a box 


$7.00 


Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P.0.,N.Y. 


Please send me: 


FOR TEEN-AGERS 


The Adventures of DUC OF INDO. } 
CHINA Father Nevins’ latest, action packed 
adventure story $2.75 


WHEN THE SORGHUM WAS HIGH 


The story of Father Jerry Donovan, killed by 
bandits in Manchuria. 


FOR CHILDREN 


FIRST BOOKS (ages 4-7) 


Hail Mary 
Listen to God 


| Believe 
Let's Pray 
set of four $1.00 | 


YOUNG CATHOLIC SERIES 
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Pray the Rosary 
Friends with God 
set of two $1.00 


CHILD'S ROSARY Miniature sterling rosory 
in sterling case $3.90 


For the truly Catholic message of | 
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own Christ Child Christmas cards 
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package of 21 cards and envelopes 
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Sweet 


@ How can one describe the jungle? 
It’s thick, green and overwhelming. 
Millions of acres without any peo- 
ple, except for occasional barracks 
or scattered houses along the shore. 
Long rows of white ambaibo trees 
along the bank look like West Point- 
ers at attention. One sees occasional 
alligators sunning themselves on the 
sand bars. Flocks of white cranes 
bask in the sun. A flight of noisy 
parrots passes overhead. Big black 
scavengers cut lazy S’s in the sky. 

Bishop Danehy, Fathers John 
Flinn, Felix McGowan and I were 
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River! 


He put his hand over his eyes as 


sudden disaster loomed ahead. 


BY RICHARD McMONIGAL, M.M. 


on board the Hermanito on our 
way up the Beni River to visit 
Blanca Flor and Cavinas. Father 
McGowan was going up with some 
of his people. It would be a chance 
to show Father Flinn something of 
the river work. I got a chance to tag 
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along and I was delighted to go. 
The first night there was a full 
moon, and we had a good pilot, so 
we could travel the clock around. 
Because the boat was rather 
crowded, the geese 
bishop and we 
priests went 
up on the roof 
and spread 
our sleeping ; 
bags. Since we ‘hie 
were moving olen ©. 
and there was a breeze we > hen no 
need for mosquito nets. The air was 
cool and pleasant, and the moon- 
light danced across the waters. As 
we fell asleep, we laughed about the 
hardships of the missions and the 
hardships of life in the States. The 
States came out second best that 
night. 

We slept well until about one in 
the morning, when it started to rain. 
Bishop Danehy, the seasoned river 
traveler, was the first to awake, and 
we scrambled down the ladder be- 
fore our bedding got soaked. Every 
inch of floor space seemed to be in 
use, but we wiggled around and 
slid under hammocks until we found 
places to sleep. 

Next morning everyone was up 
early. After putting the bedding 
away we set up two altars and cele- 
brated Mass. Everything went well 
on the river. We had a little motor 
trouble but the mechanic and 
Father McGowan were able to fix 
it. Finally, about nine-thirty the 
third night, we arrived at the lower 
end of the Blanca Flor property. 
Father McGowan has a Japanese 
there, raising pigs and cultivating 
a truck garden. We decided to spend 
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the night there so we could see the 
place in the morning. 

Fernando and the people for the 
other parts of Blanca Flor decided 


to continue on, in a canoe with an 


sae outboard 
motor that we 
had been tow- 
ing. That 
night we had 
the whole 
boat to our- 
selves. Once 
again it began to rain about one in 
the morning. A head wind blew the 
rain in the front of the boat. After a 
few minutes, a stream of water was 
coming from the bow and running 
out over the stern. Mattresses, blan- 
kets, mosquito nets were soaking 
wet. 

We hunched together in the mid- 
dle of the boat but there wasn’t a 
dry spot. Mosquitos came charging 
gleefully and no one could stay out- 
side his mosquito net except for a 
few minutes. Father John Flinn in 
the forward part took the worst of 
it. He was lying on a mattress that 
was a sodden mass; it squished and 
squashed every time he moved. The 
bishop and Father McGowan sat 
huddled under a mosquito net. I 
heard a lot of abuse because I had 
set up my cot at a spot that escaped 
most of the water running across the 
deck. 

For two hours it poured and 
blew; we became wetter and colder. 
Finally we felt so uncomfortable we 
turned ridiculous and our laughter 
and wisecracks rolled across the 
river startling even the howler mon- 
keys. Our crew, who were in ham- 
mocks, slept peacefully on. Finally 
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about three o’clock it stopped rain- 
ing. Father McGowan found a dry 
blanket for Bishop Danehy, and I 
had one for Father Flinn. We man- 
aged to sleep fitfully until dawn. 
Then we arose and said our Masses. 
All the day long, soaked bedding 
was all over the place; we hoped it 
would dry out. We got no sym- 
pathy from the crew. . 

Our launch started out again and 
after a while came to the port of 
Blanca Flor. It is about a forty- 
minute walk in through the jungle 
to come to Blanca Flor proper. We 
came out of the jungle into a large 
clearing with a group of thatched 
houses. The people poured out of 
the houses when they heard that 
the bishop and Padre Felix had 
arrived. The latter got quite a wel- 
come after his absence. 

All the litigation seems to be over, 
and at last Blanca Flor is able to 
start on its work. Father McGowan 
has one little room and no chapel, 
but hopes to remedy this at once. 
There is a great deal of enthusiasm. 
With a good year Blanca Flor should 
be well on its way. 

When we arrived at the port we 
had found an Indian from Cavinas 
waiting with a message from Father 
Laszewski. We decided to leave that 
afternoon and go on to Mission 
Cavinas. We made the trip up in 
record time and arrived after seven- 
teen hours of travel. Again we 
walked inland about 30 minutes, to 
arrive at the mission. It was quite a 
change to come out of the jungle 
and see the clearing that is Cavinas; 
neat rows of houses, with the twin 
towers.of the church rising over all: 
We spent four days with Padre 
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Ricardo and saw his brick kiln, his 
tannery, his orchard and gardens 
and the once-useless pampa that he 
was converting into good pasture 
with new grass. Cavinas shows the 
effect of having had priests for a long 
time. Each year finds it more im- 
proved and the people living better. 

We enjoyed the good food and the 
pleasant arroyo. When we left on 
Sunday to go to the port, we were 
accompanied by the Indian band, 
which thumped drums and tootled 
flutes as we walked through the jun- 
gle like conquering heroes on Fifth 
Avenue. Once again we stopped at 
Blanca Flor, and the bishop and 
Father McGowan went over in de- 
tail the plans for the coming year. 
We left after dark to walk to the 
port, stumbling over roots and holes, 
while thunder grumbled and light- 
ning flashed through the trees. We 
were given a great send-off at the 
boat. Along about midnight Father 
McGowan, the administrator and 
Fernando started on the long walk 
back to their homes. 

The judge of the Agrarian Reform 
was with us. He had been much im- 
pressed with what we hope to do in 
Blanca Flor. He gave every encour- 
agement and promised help. He 
said his eyes had been opened when 
he heard some of the injustices the 
people along the river suffer, and he 
could see the need of a cooperative 
project that would give them a 
chance to live as free men. 

The launch headed downstream 
and sped along famously. We knew 
we should be in Riberalta early. 
When we were about two hours 
from home, the motor stopped. We 
managed to lash onto a dead tree, 
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and fortunately the delay was only 
half an hour. The pilot decided to 
cut through a corte to save time. A 
corte is a part of the river that cuts 
through land in high water instead 
of following the normal bed of the 
river around a big bend. 

This corte was just starting to fill 
up. When we entered it, it seemed 
to be just a mass of dead trees loom- 
ing out of the water. We had the 
full force of the current; the motor 
was going at full speed for control; 
a load of rubber was on board; 
we were almost flying. Finally we 
neared the outlet — it seemed to be 
completely blocked with trunks! I 
couldn’t see any way through. 

I couldn’t bear to watch; I turned 
away and covered my eyes. The 
pilot was enjoying it no end and he 
burst into a fit of laughing. 

“That’s all right,” I said. “But I 
would like to have you in New York 
for one day and drive you across 
town from the West Side Highway 
to Lexington Avenue, at high noon 
on Saturday, and see who would 
be covering his eyes.” 

There was one little opening. 
Just at the right moment, and with 
the barest touch of the wheel, we 
went skimming through sideways, 
and out onto the river. But if the 
motor had failed or he had made a 
mistake in judgment — . It was one 
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ofthe best jobs of piloting I have seen. 

When I got back to San José, 
Father Fritz was working with his 
usual efficiency to finish the new 
convent. Every night he came home 
so tired he could hardly talk. Any- 
one will admit that is a strange dis- 
ease for a pastor. But the convent 
has come along beautifully and the 
Sisters will soon move in. They will 
be glad to leave the crowded, rat- 
infested house they have had to live 
in for a long time. 

We have had a few sick calls 
recently. I was called out to one 
young fellow who seemed quite sick 
and had never made his first con- 
fession or Communion. I finally got 
him disposed well enough to receive 
the sacraments. 

That evening we were asked to 
take a man to the hospital. He had 
stepped into one of the traps the 
people set up in the jungle —a 
loaded shotgun with a string tied to 
the trigger — to kill joci or other 
animals that might be around. 

The shot had entered the man’s 
foot. It happened at six in the 
morning, about twenty miles out. 
Near three, friends were able to get 
an oxcart to bring him in. He had 
five hours of agony, being tossed 
around. It was eight at night when 
he reached the hospital, and Sister 
was able to fix him up. an 





FATHER Christopher Gibbons swapped a pair of hair clippers for a pig, at his 
mission in Conquista, Bolivia. He got the better of the deal because the sow 
had a litter of five piglets. The barber, a rubber cutter who shears people 
in his spare time, is- delighted with the clippers. Father Gibbons was his 
first customer, and afterwards, as the barber was shaking out the cloth, Father 
Gibbons handed him the usual price for a haircut in the jungle: a nickel! 
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as these Chilean kiddies stoke the classroom stove? 


You certainly are! You stand right there and share in their 
warm gratitude for a Catholic education, IF you have helped to 
train Sister for her life in mission lands. 


Wherever in this wide world Maryknoll Sisters are teaching, 
nursing, instructing, YOU WHO HELP US are truly beside us. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


l enclose $ to help support a Maryknoll Sister-in-training. 


As long as I can, | will send $. ..... a month. | understand | can stop this 
at any time. 















OF THE MONTH 


We do not publish any letter without 


first obtaining the writer’s permission. 


Catalyst 

This is a belated renewal, which we 
kept putting off until our eight-year-old 
daughter took things in hand. She took 
business calls for her father (at three 
cents apiece) until she earned a dollar, 
held up her grandmother for another 
dollar, and then told us she thought we 
should contribute three. Here it is. 

Mrs. JAMES OTIS 

Los Angeles 


Disagreement 

I received a copy of your magazine 
through friends, and I must say that I 
have never read a more infantile, igno- 
rant, or prejudiced magazine in my whole 
life. What junk! 

A DISGUSTED WOMAN 

New York City 


Agreement 

I have been reading your magazine for 
years, and I think it’s filled with inter- 
est in every edition. Your colored photo- 
graphs are masterpieces. I cut out many 
pictures from your magazine to place in 
my photo album. 

BILL HERRIES 

New York City 


All. Americans 
You havea headline: “60 New Priests 
— They Come from All America.” I am 
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sure you mean “‘from the United States.” 
Please remember that other members of 
the flock — like Mexicans, Argentinians, 
and Ecuadorians — are also Americans, 
Some of us get a little disgusted at some of 
these assumptions by the United States, 
CARLOS RAMIREZ S. 
Ames, Iowa 


@ Our assurance to Senor Ramirez and all 
his fellow Americans of South, Central, 
and Middle America, that no offense was 
meant, and that we certainly do not claim 
exclusive title to being Americans. How- 
ever, by custom the United States has long 
been referred to as “‘America,”’ and the 
term was used in this sense. Mexico has its © 
Mexicans, Bolivia its Bolivians, Chile its 
Chileans, Ecuador its Ecuadorians — but 
what has the United States? United Statesi- 
ans? There just isn’t any other term bul 
“‘Americans.”’ 


Realization 

Since I subscribed to your magazine, | 
have come to realize that there actually 
are people living in the dark uncivilized 
jungles of the world who are human be- 
ings who breathe and live the same as I. 

PATRICIA CREWSON 

Los Angeles 


Cool Dream . 
That Father McGurkin’ who. -writes- 
about Africa is a cool. dream. He tells 
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such gone stories. Why don’t you put his 


| visage in ink so his fan club can see what 


he looks like? He can write my composi- 
tions any time. I hope some day you'll 
let him write the whole magazine. He’s 
cool, real cool cool. 

EUGENIA MATSON 
Milwaukee 


Surprise 

You cannot imagine my surprise when 
I read the interview and saw Father 
Kaiser's name. I knew him for three 
years in Berlin. Father Kaiser is a won- 
derful man and priest. All of the children 
loved him and his Mass. Although I did 
not come into contact with many refu- 
gees, I do know from word of mouth that 
he did a tremendous amount of work 
with them. The poor man was always on 
the go, but he loved it. Christ has an able 
and willing worker in Father Kaiser. 

M/Scrt. JAMES O. BROWN 

Loring Air Force Base, Me. 


Useful Tool 
I can’t begin to tell you how much 
your magazine has meant in my class- 
room this year! I hope I shall never again 
have to teach geography without it. 
SISTER M. ALEXANDER, O.P. 
Chicago 


Bowling Partner 

One of the Fathers giving the mission 
at our parish said, “If you want to enjoy 
yourself, ask Our Lord to go along with 
you.” I took Our Lord bowling last night, 
with the understanding that I'd roll the 
ball and He could steer a little. I wound 
up second in the Sweepstakes. So you 
have $26 because we won. 

JOSEPH M. HOCHREITER 

San Pedro, Calif. 
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Understanding 
Thank you for the wonderful article on 
the Mass by the Fathers Hayes. It makes 
the Holy Sacrifice so much more under- 
standable to us. 
MR. AND Mrs. RoBERT L. DONOVAN 
San Francisco 


Impact 

The centerpiece on “Who Is My 
Neighbor?’’ should be put on every bill- 
board in the country. Not only is the col- 
ored drawing beautiful, but the message 
has an impact that would make Ameri- 
cans reflect on their obligations to all 
men, everywhere. 

Harry W. FOWLER 

Buffalo 


Power of Suggestion 

Please use this check for food for the 
refugees in Hong Kong. It was saved by 
our putting aside three cents at each 
meal, a plan that was suggested at one 
time in MARYKNOLL — THE FIELD AFAR. 

Mrs. W. L. Morrison, JR. 

Redwood City, Calif. 





















Cecilia Anne, 13 months. The 
youngest California reader? 







DAYBREAK 


BY FREDERICK P. WALKER, M.M. 


@ ouR VALLEY of Panquehue nestles 
in the foothills of the Andes on the 
western side of South America. The 
majestic snow-covered peaks cast a 
huge shadow across the valley floor 
in the morning, and the sun is slow 
in rising as each day begins. From 
the tower of the church, the Angelus 
rings forth a blessing, echoing out 
and awakening the valley. The 
relayed crowing of the roosters car- 
ries the message back and forth 
across the valley, and life begins 
to stir. 

The brown-clad Sisters hustle 
from their convent down the street, 
to prepare the altar for morning 
Mass in the parish church. Senora 
Ortilia, our nurse, huddled in a 
shawl for protection against the cool 
morning air, starts for the church, 
to begin her busy day with Mass. 
Her rounds of helping the sick will 
not end until late in the evening. 

Anita, the cleaner, arrives noisily 
and begins to sweep the clinic and 
burn the empty medicine boxes, 
accumulation of yesterday’s clinic 
cases. Maria, the cook, bustles 
about, sweeping and dusting, to 
ready the domestic-science room 
for the cooking classes to be given 
later in the day. Sister Veronica 
opens the door of the school office 
for an airing." 

Over in the western part of the 
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valley, Elena, our social visitor, sad- 
dles her horse for her daily rounds ¥ 
through that section of the valley, 
preparing the people for the visit of 
the Padre later in the day. 

Smoke begins to fill the heavy 
morning air as hundreds of fires are 
kindled in open braziers outside the 
adobe houses. Sleepy-eyed house- 
wives attend to that and other 
morning chores. Men come out of § 
the houses and, kneeling at the 
canals that pass nearby, douse them- 
selves with the cool waters from the 
melting snow of the Andes. After 
drying themselves, they reach for 
steaming cups of tea. In them they 
dunk their morning bread, before 
heading for work in the fields near 
town. 

With handfuls of corn, the women 
calm the squawking chickens that 
are picketing them for payment of 
the eggs laid a while ago. Stubborn, 
drowsy children finally tumble from ¥ 
their cots onto the cold dank floors 
and resentfully start the routine / 
of readying themselves for another 
day at school. 

And while the first parish Mass is 
said in the valley, the shadow of the 
Andes slowly disappears. The sun 
looks over the top of snowcapped 
peaks to find the day’s activities 
already well under way in the val- 
ley of Panquehue. ae 
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Getting up to leave his host's house in Owashi, vapan, 
Father FRANCIS A. DIFFLEY fell flat on his face. The Brook- 
lyn Maryknoller had been squatting on his heels for an hour 
and his legs had gone numb... A new Catholic Center with 
Scranton's Father JOHN SULLIVAN in charge has been opened 
in @ two story building in Taichung, Formosa. It is in- 
tended to develop the Faith of young converts. 

¥ * * * 


It's easy to recognize Catholics in Guatemala's 
Cuchumatanes Mountains, reports Father JOSEPH J. 
RICKERT, of Brooklyn. They're the ones with the 
toothless grins, resulting from Maryknoll's medi- 
cal work . . . Father sums up the missioner's 
problems in Guatemala as distance, language and 
pagan superstition. 

* be * 


The Legion of Mary in St. Rose's parish, Lima, Peru, has 
compiled a fine record in the past year of work. More than 
1,500 visits were made to homes and the sick, 137 marriage 
cases were found, of which 19 have already been fixed... 
Instead of the customary sixteen ounces of rice required 
each day, China's Red Government allows each person only 
three ounces, reports Bishop FREDERICK A. DONAGHY. 


* * * 


In Kowak, Africa, Father EDWARD M. BASKERVILLE 
poured kerosene over an ant hill which appeared 
on the mud floor of the church. Within minutes, 
thousands of flying ants emerged. The mission 
children had a field day catching and eating 
the insects, as they came through the windows. 


* * * 


Those who have seen Maryknoll's new film on seminary life 
loud in praise for its story and photography. The color 
film was made at our Glen Ellyn seminary and gives a gocd 
idea what a boy must go through to become a missioner. It 
is especially popular with vocation clubs. Like other 
Maryknoll films it is available on free loan... If you 
are stuck for some last minute gifts don't forget gift 
subscriptions to MARYKNOLL-THE FIELD AFAR. 








Children Without Homes! Ten dollars 
a month can help mend a child’s life and 
train fine Christian leaders for the future. 
We have 14 youngsters needing such 
assistance, in an orphanage in the Boli- 
vian jungle. Will you ‘“‘adopt”’ one? 


Lighting Up Altars for Mass and Bene- 
diction requires candles. They don’t cost 
much in Hong Kong. We can get 500 for 
only $100. That’s just 20 cents apiece. 


For a Happy and Healthy Summer, 
we have the water and some mighty fine 
youngsters but no place to send them, 
and no bathing suits. December is sum- 
mer in Chile. With two tents at $50 
apiece — 200 bathing suits at 80 cents 
each — music from somebody’s old port- 
able Victrola — we’d be in the swim! 


Would You Send Your Child to school 
in an unsafe building? Of course not! 
That is why we are appealing to you 
on behalf of our mission children in 
Riberalta, Bolivia. The roof should be 
repaired. Cost $300. 


Coal Collection! The oil furnace makes 
us forget that the Age of Anthracite is 
not finished. Four mission stations in 
Sapporo, on Hokkaido Island, Japan, 
would appreciate $275 apiece to buy 
much-needed heat. 
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To House Christ among the Indians in 
distant parts of our Bolivian mountain 
missions, two tabernacles are needed. 
Will you be one making this precious gift 
to house the Holy Eucharist? Cost, $200 
each. 


A Gift of $144 would put our jeep to 
work for a year covering countless miles 
in Kyoto, Japan; $12 will keep the wheels 
turning for a month. Without this vital 
locomotion, mission work will suffer. 


Scarcely Anything but potatoes grows 
at an altitude of 13,000 ft.; so wood is 
expensive in Puno, Peru. Our 25,000 
Indians could make good use of 25 church 
pews. The cost is $75 apiece. 


A Roof Over Their Heads, is the 
prayer of the people of Mabitac, Philip- 
pines. This church endured the last world 
war; $5,000 would cover general repairs. 


Even Teachers Learn to relax some- 
times. The Board of Education makes a 
Teachers’ Room a ‘‘must”’ in Hong Kong. 
We’d like to oblige — but it will take 
$1,800. 


Lest They ‘‘Sit in Darkness. . .’* We 
could light the altars in Musoma, Africa, 
for many services and replenish the dan- 
gerously low supply of candles for $50. 
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MORE THAN 700 YOUNG 
AMERICANS ARE PREPARING 
FOR THE PRIESTHOOD IN 
MARYKNOLL SEMINARIES IN 
THE U.S.A. IT COSTS $500 
A YEAR TO TRAIN EACH 
FOR THE FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
WILL YOU HELP? 





MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
Dear Father: 

| wish to have a share in educating an American boy to preach the 
Gospel in foreign lands. 





+  Lenclose $ 





1. A young Catholic mother decided 2. Joining other refugees, a 
to flee from the Reds, who control made her way to the seacoast. But 
North Vietnam, and go to the South. there were no boats for the South. 


Catholics took refuge on a sandb..| 


3. To escape the Communists, a 
ff 
far out in the harbor of Haipho: | # is 


5. The child was seriously ill 6. “If my child dies, he wil 
when the free South was reached. to heaven,” she said. “If we ' ie) ; 


4. For three days the mother and 
child were in chest-high water. 


Then a French boat rescued them. remained, he would have lost God. 


But the mother was full of joy. 








